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Reinventing a Genre: Feminism and the new wave of Science Fiction 

Abstract 

Science fiction, for a long time, had been viewed as belonging to the masculine 
domain. For the better part of the twentieth century, science fiction was dominated by male 
writers writing for a mostly male audience. Ironically, it is generally acknowledged that the 
first book of science fiction was by Mary Shelley, a female writer, and her novel 
Frankenstein had powerful feminist themes. Early women writers would use masculine 
pseudonyms to avoid prejudice and hardly anyone attained the popularity and success that 
Shelley had achieved. This was until the cultural revolution of the 1960s. Termed as the New 
Wave, the themes and focus of the science fiction of the period evolved with the radical 
mood to become an instrument of what became known as the Counterculture of the 60s. It is 
during this age that Second Wave Feminism started gaining power and science fiction, a 
genre that had become dominated by men, suddenly sees the emergence of a number of 
successful female writers such as Joanna Russ, Ursula K. Le Guin and Alice Bradley Sheldon 
(James Tiptree Jr.). Science fiction, because of its non-conventional nature, allowed feminist 
writers to express and tackle feminist concerns in an “effective critique of existing patriarchal 
conditions, destabilizing traditional assumptions about gender”. 
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Science fiction, for a long time, had been viewed as belonging to the masculine 
domain. For the better part of the twentieth century, science fiction was dominated by male 
writers writing for a mostly male audience. Though female writers were present, the literature 
did little to challenge the misogynistic nature of most science fiction stories at that time. 
Female characters, if present, were minor characters for the most part and played little to no 
influence to the outcome to the plots. The only major female characters were mostly alien 
antagonists that threatened the dominance of patriarchy and needed to be vanquished. 
Ironically, it is generally acknowledged that the first book of science fiction was by Mary 
Shelley, a female writer, and her novel Frankenstein had powerful feminist themes. 
According to writer Ayla O’Shea in her article, “The Fear of Femaleness: How Frankenstein 
Acts as a Feminist Platform”, she states that 

When the term “feminist text” comes to mind in regard to literature, we 
typically think of a novel with a strong female lead. Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein , a predominately male oriented novel, strays from this stereotype 
and instead includes an abundance of subordinate female characters that shape 
the novel into the feminist text that it is. These characters range from the soft 
spoken love interest of Victor, Elizabeth, to the strong-willed Safie, to the near 
creation of the Monster’s female companion. Through male narration, Shelley 
depicts how these women are thought of and treated by the male characters, 
even deliberately putting them in situations that subtly frame her own opinion 
pertaining to feminist ideologies. Frankenstein brings to light the various 
problems that were, and still are, prominent in the world of women by 
deliberately portraying them as something weak, disposable, and subservient 


to men. (n.p) 
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The many women characters in Shelley’s novel such as Elizabeth, who are submissive 
and docile, represent the way in which women are viewed and treated by men and society at 
the time. Victor’s refusal to create a female companion for his monster is also seen as a 
strong commentary on the prevailing anti-women ideologies of the age. As he contemplates 
on whether he should create the female version of his monster, he thinks that 

She who, in all probability, was to become a thinking and reasoning animal, 
might refuse to comply with a compact made before her creation. They might 
even hate each other; the creature who already lived loathed his own 
deformity, and might he not conceive a greater abhorrence for it when it came 
before his eyes in the female form? She also might turn with disgust from him 
to the superior beauty of man; she might quit him, and he be again alone, 
exasperated by the fresh provocation by being deserted by one of his own 
species. (118) 

Anne K. Mellor observes that Victor’s fear is not just in creating a physical monster but a 
free-thinking female monster, and one “that cannot be controlled by his male creature” 
(Mellor 360). The monstrosity of the female creation, unlike the male counterpart, lies in the 
fact that she may not be docile and submissive but independent and free-thinking. 

After Shelley, there were little to no writers, male or female, who used the science 
fiction genre to explore such issues relating to gender roles and questioning masculine 
dominance. Early women writers would use masculine pseudonyms to avoid prejudice and 
hardly anyone attained the popularity and success that Shelley had achieved. This was until 
the cultural revolution of the 1960s. The 1960s was a decade of change and unrest, redefining 
conventions and social revolutions, especially in Europe and America. Racial tensions, 
women’s liberation, the Cold War, influx of eastern philosophies and religions, all 
culminated in movements of great social and cultural upheaval. As a response to all this, 
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science fiction too went through some important changes of its own. Termed as the New 
Wave, the themes and focus of the science fiction of the period evolved with the radical 
mood to become an instrument of what became known as the Counterculture of the 60s. 
Darren Harris-Fain, in Understanding Contemporary American Science Fiction. The Age of 
Maturity writes that 

The split between the New Wave and everyone else in American SF during 
the late 1960s was nearly as dramatic as the division at the same time between 
young protesters and what they called "the establishment," and in fact, the 
political views of the younger writers, often prominent in their work, reflect 
many contemporary concerns. New Wave accused what became de facto the 
old wave of being old-fashioned, patriarchal, imperialistic, and obsessed with 
technology; many of the more established writers thought the New Wave 
shallow, said that its literary innovations were not innovations at all (which in 
fact, outside of SF, they were not), and accused it of betraying SF's grand view 
of humanity's role in the universe. Both assertions were largely exaggerations, 
of course, and in the next decade both trends would merge into a synthesis of 
styles and concerns. However, in 1970 the issue was far from settled and 
would remain a source of contention for the next few years (13-14). 

It is during this age that Second Wave Feminism started gaining power and science 
fiction, a genre that had become dominated by men, suddenly sees the emergence of a 
number of successful female writers such as Joanna Russ, Ursula K. Le Guin and Alice 
Bradley Sheldon (James Tiptree Jr.). Science fiction became a convenient tool to express 
feminist ideas and concerns. 

Having achieved suffrage in the first wave, feminists of the second wave 
pushed for greater equality in all aspects of society, including the home. 
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Because of its speculative nature and freedom from the constraints of realism, 
science fiction offers a uniquely appropriate form for feminist concerns. Using 
cognitive estrangement and extrapolation, feminist science fiction writers 
render transparent the types of patriarchal structures that are so prevalent as to 
be almost invisible. Such a strategy serves as an effective critique of existing 
patriarchal conditions, destabilizing traditional assumptions about gender and 
highlighting its socially constructed nature. (Booker, Thomas 87) 

Science fiction, because of its non-conventional nature, allowed feminist writers to 
express and tackle feminist concerns in unique ways. Three great examples of how science 
fiction is a means to an “effective critique of existing patriarchal conditions, destabilizing 
traditional assumptions about gender” are The Left Hand of Darkness, The Female Man and 
The Girl who was Plugged In. These are three very different stories by three different authors 
but they all express the many concerns of feminism in unique ways that only science fiction 
allows. In The Left Hand of Darkness by Ursula K. Le Guin, we are taken to the world of 
Gethen where the inhabitants or Gethenians are beings that are neither male nor female. They 
assume either gender, randomly, only during “kemmer”, a phase during a monthly cycle, for 
the purpose of reproduction. In such a world where sex is fluid, sexism does not exist. In such 
a setting, Le Guin holds up a mirror to human society, forcing readers to look at how many 
aspects of human lives are defined by the sex they belong to. Critic, Susan Magarey, in her 
analyses of the book, states that 

The consequences for every other aspect of life constitute immense differences 
from the society on Earth from which Genly Ai and the other visitors come — 
implicitly, our society in the late twentieth century. Everyone has a holiday 
once a month. No-one has to work when in oestrus. 'Everything gives way 
before the recurring torment and festivity of passion'. Equally, though, for 
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'four-fifths of the time, these people are not sexually motivated at all': [r]oom 
is made for sex, plenty of room; but a room, as it were, apart. The society of 
Gethen, in its daily functioning and in its continuity is without sex. From this 
one central phenomenon, it follows that 'everyone between seventeen and 
thirty-five or so is liable to be ... "tied down to childbearing'". This means that 
no-one is quite so thoroughly 'tied down' on Winter as women are — 
psychologically or physically — everywhere else. Concomitantly, 'nobody 
here is quite so free as a free male anywhere else'. It follows that a child does 
not form a psychosexual relationship with either mother or father: '[t]here is 
no myth of Oedipus on Winter'. It follows that there is 'no unconsenting sex, 
no rape'. There is no question of who controls reproduction. It follows, too, 
that there is no war. The very dualism that forms sexual differentiation is 
absent: '[t]here is no division of humanity into strong and weak halves, 
protective/protected, dominant/submissive, owner/chattel, active/passive'. The 
whole narrative balances opposites: images of light against those of darkness, 
unfolding through the long journey that sexed male Genly Ai and the 
androgyne Therem Estraven make together through the Antarctic void of the 
white Estraven spells it out: 

Light is the left hand of darkness 
and darkness the right hand of light. 

Two are one, life and death, 
lying together like lovers in kemmer, 
like hands joined together, 


like the end and the way. 
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It was from this Taoist epiphany that its author, Ursula Kroeber Le Guin, 
fashioned her strikingly original and innovative novel titled The Left Hand of 
Darkness , published in 1969 (130,131). 

Le Guin has described the novel as a “thought experiment” and her unique interpretation and 
commentary of the social and political complexities of her day serves as an example of how 
science fiction is being used as a tool to express feminist concerns. 

The Female Man by Joanne Russ is another example of the new kind of science 
fiction that was being written by a female writer for feminist concerns. The novel plays on 
the theory of multiple dimensions and how different each version of Earth is in these alternate 
dimensions. The four main characters are women, each from different dimensions with 
different social and political situations. They are all essentially the same person but because 
of the different social and political situations in each of their respective dimensions, they are 
vastly different in their attitudes and philosophies. In the novel, the characters Jael, Joanna 
and Jeanine are more passionate about recruiting women soldiers and fighting gender roles 
than Janet because they come from worlds where they have to face patriarchal domination 
and discrimination. Their radical attitude is a product of their histories of oppression and 
Russ examines the radical feminist movements of her time in this way through the novel. 
According to Hicks, 

There are, of course, a number of grounds on which to read Russ’s feminism 
as radical. In an interview in 1984, Russ remarked that the genre of science 
fiction generally lends itself to “radical thought” because “it is about things 
that have not happened and do not happen” (“Dialogue” 29). Yet the formal 
experimentations of The Female Man are exceptionally radical, even by the 
standards of science fiction. On its most basic level, the fragmented, heterodox 
form of Russ’s novel, which Sally Robinson, in terms inspired by Julia 
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Kristeva, has described as “the kind of radicalization that can disrupt the 
symbolic order through dissidence” (115), suggests a profound and 
revolutionary resistance to the rationalism on which the status quo in the West 
is predicated. 

That formal radicalism, moreover, is enlisted to make a number of points that 
were central to radical feminist thought of the late 1960s. According to 
feminist historian Alice Echols, “[ejarly radical feminists believed that 
women’s oppression derived from the very construction of gender and sought 
its elimination as a meaningful social category” (50). In Russ’s fragmentation 
of one woman across four different “universes of probability” (163), as well as 
her interest in the mingling of gendered identities that her title implies, we see 
her preoccupation with the social construction of gender. On a less abstract 
level still, in imagining her feminist utopia as one entirely free of men, Russ 
also defers to those radical feminists who claimed liberation meant separation 
of the sexes. It is also fair, I think, to concede the point made by Gardiner that 
the palpable anger that surfaces periodically in the text echoes the outrage 
expressed by many early radical feminists (n.p.). 

Hard and direct in her approach, Russ is explicit in expressing the anger and rage of women 
against patriarchy and the hypocrisies of her day, and, does so unapologetically. As she states 
within the book, “we would gladly have listened to her (they said) if only she had spoken like 
a lady. But they are liars and the truth is not with them” (141). 

Another prominent female writer to emerge was Alice Sheldon who wrote under the 
pseudonyms James Triptee Jr. As she explains in an interview, she chose a man’s name as, 
“A male name seemed like good camouflage. I had the feeling that a man would slip by less 
observed. I've had too many experiences in my life of being the first woman in some damned 
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occupation.” She broke down the perceived notions of writing as inherently male or female. 
Even though readers and critics have deduced that Tiptree is a pseudonym, they always 
assumed that Tiptree was a male writer. Her identity was not discovered until 1977. Tiptree’s 
The Girl Who was Plugged In, explores issues of gender embodiment and commodification 
of the female body. The story takes place sometime in the future, where almost everything is 
controlled by corporate interests. In this future world, though explicit advertisement is illegal, 
corporations manipulate the public by giving products to beautiful celebrities, who are made 
to be seen with these products and causing the masses to mimic them. In the novel, 
Philadelphia Burke, referred to as P. Burke, is a cruelly deformed victim of pituitary 
dystrophy. Her ugliness is described with harshness and disgust by the narrator who calls her 
a “rotten girl” and “the ugly of the world...No surgeon would touch her. When she smiles, 
her jaw—it’s half purple—almost bites her left eye out. She’s also quite young, but who 
could care?” (2), echoing the unrealistic physical standards of beauty that women are 
expected to meet by society or else face the kind of body shaming that P. Burke is subjected 
to. P. Burke falls into depression and attempts suicide but fails. As suicide was illegal in her 
world, she was given the option of either punishment or becoming a “remote”. Through the 
use of sophisticated machinery that is plugged into her skin, she will remotely control a 
perfectly grown body that has no mind of its own. These artificial bodies become celebrities 
or “gods” and are used by companies to implicitly endorse their product. Vast amounts of 
money are paid for them to do so. P. Burke accepts and she is assigned to a body named 
Delphi. P. Burke finds great joy living as Delphi who has been cultivated to be perfect in 
every physical way. She becomes a famous celebrity and even falls in love. Ultimately, P. 
Burke’s ignorant lover manages to kill her, as he cannot comprehend that the beautiful Delphi 
is not a real person and believes that she is being manipulated by P. Burke. Heather J. Hicks 
in her essay, “‘Whatever It Is That She's since Become’: Writing Bodies of Text and Bodies 
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of Women in James Tiptree, Jr.'s The Girl Who Was Plugged In and William Gibson's The 
Winter Market describes the novella as 

...a discourse of gendered disembodiment. An unrelenting narrative, 
addressed to you, a reader who needs to be made hip to how the world really 
works.. .perhaps the most despairing rendering to date of the woman's body in 
the technosphere (69). 

...In Tiptree's vision, human subjectivity is sufficiently contingent upon the 
social status of the subject's body that those who have suffered the ordeal of 
the "worthless" body willingly flee to a more validated one. Disembodiment, 
then, is not about the body ceasing to "matter"-it is about the body mattering 
so much that it becomes uninhabitable (71). 

Delphi, a body without a brain, as a perfect host for the selling of company products 
examines the commodification of the female body. With technological advances, new 
methods of exploitative marketing are invented, and the female body is reduced more and 
more into a non-human asset or good for buying and selling. 

The works of these New Wave feminist writers were very popular and achieved great 
success both critically and commercially while also added to the growing feminist 
consciousness of the age. They also influenced many other female writers to pick up science 
fiction as a tool to express their own thoughts and concerns regarding gender and gender 
roles. Though not considered as part of the New Wave, The Handmaid’s Tale by Margaret 
Atwood also draws upon the dystopian imagery of the feminist texts that came out during the 
60s. She creates the theocratic Republic of Gilead where religious extremism has taken 
control of the government and women have almost no rights and are treated as chattels or as 
machines to give birth to babies for the ruling elite. The novel is said to be a reaction to 
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patriarchal conditions and the growing power of its religious right wing in America under the 
Reagan administration of the 1980s. Atwood focuses on women and sexuality as the principal 
targets of both the fictional and real life regimes. Serving as a warning, Atwood’s novel 
shows the reader the possible extremes that may come to pass if not resisted immediately and 
vehemently. As Peter G. Stillman and S. Anne Johnson write in their essay, “Identity, 
Complicity, and Resistance in The Handmaid's Tale”, 

But the novel is more than a warning. It also suggests what is required to 
combat existing proto-Gileadean practices and powers, to construct and 
maintain a strong sense of self, and thereby to move towards a liberating 
society. Offred exemplifies what not to do before Gilead consolidated its 
power. Offred ignored, romanticized, and accommodated. She was complacent 
about her own status and rights. Her small resistances were ineffective or 
counter-productive. As the corrupted United States was gradually transformed 
into Gilead, she committed the ultimate collusion of doing nothing? or, more 
accurately, of being so concerned with her immediate personal life that she 
ignored events outside her immediate sphere. Once the dystopia was 
established, Offred continued to demonstrate what not to do, as she refused 
Ofglen's overtures, engaged in indiscretions with Nick, and enmeshed herself 
in illegalities with the Commander and his wife. Offred's mother and Moira 
suggest what needs to be done: they both maintain a skeptical distance from 
standard social expectations, define themselves according to their own 
feelings, and act in concert with other feminists to try to maintain or expand 
women's freedom. In short, what Offred's mother and Moira did (but without 
enough allies), and what the Handmaid failed to do, in pre Gilead United 
States and in Gilead, is to feel, judge, and act with others 
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Offred's tale to an audience that applauds frequently, asks no questions, and 
raises no objections to his (quite objectionable) interpretation. Neither Pieixoto 
nor his audience feel with others: they are not open to others, to the 
experiences of others, to the possible validity and meaning of the reports, 
concerns, and interests of others. Rather, they lament that Offred did not give 
them more of what they (not she) wanted, i.e., straight (governmental) politics 
The conferees, like many academics, do not act or, rather, their only actions 
are their words. Their word play may satisfy them, give them a sense of 
identity, and assure their self-created superiority and power of interpretation 
over Offred and her tale. But as they gain that identity and superiority through 
Pieixoto's words, the chair's acquiescence in them, and the audience's laughter 
and applause they make themselves complicit in sexism, thoughtlessness, and 
lack of feeling for Gilead's victims and lack of concern to avoid another 
Gilead. (81,82). 

The influence of the New Wave of science fiction can be seen till today. Along with 
the cultural movement of the 60s, it did much to enlighten and embolden science fiction 
writers to tackle various social concerns. It truly reinvented the genre especially in terms of 
sensitizing it to gender issues and becoming a powerful tool for expressing feminist issues 
and concerns, so much so, that the Tiptree Award has now been established to recognise 
science fiction or fantasy that seek to better our understanding of gender. 
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